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The dictionaries .agree that “birthday” 
means either day of birth or anniversary of 
birth, but it cannot be argued from this that 
the man who has reached the thirtieth anni- 
versary of his birth has reached his thirty-first 
birthday. That “thirty-first birthday” means 
thirty-first birthday anniversary is made plain 
in the Army Draft bill, requiring registration 
June 5. In Section 5 of the bill, after the pro- 
vision that “All male persons between the 
ages of twenty-one and thirty, both inclusive, 
shall be subject to registration,” this para- 
graph occurs : “ Provided further, that persons 


shall be subject to registration as herein pro- 
vided who shall have attained their twenty- 
first birthday and who shall not have attained 
their thirty-first birthday on or before the day 
set for the registration.” Congress might 
have made the law clearer by wording it: 
“ All male persons who have reached the age 
of twenty-one and have not reached the age 
of thirty-one must register.” That wouid 
leave no doubt possible in the mind of the 
young man who was born February 29 and 
who consequently has a birthday, strictly 
speaking, only once in four years. 

Now that there is so much talk about 
calories, people who have a hazy idea that a 
calorie — not “calory” — is something to 
eat, and who talk and write accordingly, may 
be interested in this translated definition of 
the French word, which we have taken over : 

Calorie. — A unit adopted in physics in the 
evaluation of heat quantities ; one calorie is the 

heat necessary to raise from o to 1 degree centi- 


on Brade (from 32.0 to 33.8 Fahr. ) the temperature 


of one kilogram of water. 

When Seth Low, in 1902, as mayor of New 
York, referred in a welcoming speech to 
Prince Henry, who was visiting this country, 

s “the brother of the Emperor of Germany,” 
there was an immediate outbreak of protests 
among the Germans present. There is no 
such thing as an “ Empire of Germany” or an 
“Emperor of Germany.” There is a German 
Empire, and the Kaiser is both the King of 
Prussia and the German Emperor. 

How the fluidity of language is oftentimes 
fixed by popular usage is illustrated by the 
word of which “pacifist” is now the estab- 
lished form. At the beginning of the world 
war there was a question whether “ pacificist ” 

r “pacifist” was the proper form, but “ paci- 
ficist”” was inconvenient, and now it is hardly 
ever used. Similarly “aeroplane” — which it 
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was so natural to pronounce “ areoplane” — 
has giverr way to “airplane,” a word that is 
much more sensible. 

When the New York Herald says : “ The 
dead man had an inclination for travel,” of 
course we all know what it means, but that 
does n't excuse another New York paper for 
saying : “ The dead woman returned to New 
York city from Waltham, and told several of 
her friends she was coming here for a rest. 
She complained of ill health.” or the New 
York Tribune for speaking of “the shrieks 
of the dead and dying,” as if it were having 
trouble telling them apart. 

The word “employee” is often printed 
“employe” ( with no accent on the final “e” ), 
but there is no dictionary authority for this 
usage. The French word, derived from the 
_verb employer, is employé (feminine, em- 
ployée ). The English word is properly 
written “employee,” after the analogy of 
payee, drawee, assignee, and other words, 
commonly derived from old Law French. It 


is proper also to print the English word “ em- 
ployé,” but unfortunately accented letters are 
not within the reach of most newspaper lino- 
types. 

Perhaps Secretary Baker and Secretary 
Daniels in requesting that the press publish 
“no speculation or rumors about the army 
and navy other than those given out by the 
heads of the departments,” do not mean that 
the heads of the departments are going to dis- 
seminate speculation and rumors about the 
army and the navy. 

The distinction between a bay window and 
a bow window is not clear to some — even to 
some aldermen. According to an architectural 
authority, a bay window is one so formed 
that it forms a projection outside and a re- 
cess or bay inside. A bow window is a sim- 
ilar window, but its front is a segment of a 
circle, or bow-shaped. Every bow window is 
a bay window ; but no window is a bow win- 
dow unless its front be rounded. 

Camsripce, Mass. Edward B. Hughes. 





SIDELIGHTS ON PROOFREADING — Il. 


One of the many questions submitted to a 
successful corrector is : “ How shall I secure 
a position as proofreader ?” There are many 
ways, the best of all being to send a well- 
worded personal communication by mail, ad- 
dressed either to proprietor or superintendent. 
This missive must be a résumé of age, sex, and 
previous condition of servitude, education, ex- 
perience, one’s own specialty, his knowledge of 
printing, of languages, etc. This should not re- 
quire more than 150 words, because I know 
from experience that the addressee will say you 
are prolix if the verbiage accumulates. I know 
of one young man whose communication was 
as brief and pungent as possible ; it was 
printed on a post-card. 


YOU NEED A FIRST-CLASS PROOF- 
READER ! 
( Every Printer Does ) 


If really suffering, address, etc. 


Fifty of these were mailed to printers and 
publishers whose work, once known as good, 
had suffered deterioration. Strange to say, 
very few took offense, although it was an ex- 
treme “knock,” delivered in a striking man- 
ner, and in every case deserved. One firm, 
perhaps hardest hit of all, wrote back the 
single line, “You need decent manners.” 
Here the shot surely went home. 

It is difficult to classify the matter on this 
card, whether shrewd advertising, or rude in- 
trusiveness. I have taken many opinions on 
it ; about one-half asserting that the saving 
clause (Every Printer Does) clears it of 
ruderfess — but on the other hand, there is 
that bumptious “If really suffering.” Now 
this is “the surest thing you know.” Many 
printers are not only suffering, but in great 
distress ; because they have browbeaten and 
overworked their Readers, denied them con- 
venience, privileges, proper reference-works, 
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adequate light, or even placed them hard by 
thunderous presses or linotypes, or under sky- 
lights in the blaze of summer. My own per- 
sonal knowledge is not sufficient to cover the 
country : yet I know one firm that must soon 
change its management because the reading 
force is reduced to a handful of young girls 
of slight experience — in three years more 
than sixty more or less skilled workers have 
entered and left this one large composing- 
room in Philadelphia. In Baltimore there are 
a few good offices, but many where conditions 
are absolutely shocking. Most of the Con- 
necticut Valley cities find it hard to obtain 
proofreaders, also Albany, Rochester, Cleve- 
land, and Akron. Buffalo has no trouble, or 
Detroit ; Boston has very little. Pittsburgh 
is out of the zone — they don’t bother with 
proof there; serve it up raw, or at least 
“rarely done.” When the late Elbert Hub- 
bard established a local habitation and a name 
for the Roycrofters at East Aurora, he en- 
gagingly told how he and the coadjutor of 
that day walked out to the village cross-roads, 
and selected four young women from the 
passers-by. The first chosen was requested 
to become an artist, to which she obligingly 
consented ( she had red hair and seemed tem- 
peramental ); but the second and third pil- 
grims along the pike were picked presumably 
for other qualifications, and took up the voca- 
tion of proofreaders ! Thus is it over all the 
world — a corrector who has seldom been to 
“ spelin’-skule,” must wrestle daily with 
syzygy, kinesiesthesiometer, analogous, bron- 
chopneumonia, innocuous desuetude, mnemon- 
ics, and many another jaw-breaker. 

Look out for the “faker” printers. They 
are the ones who have built up a big business 
from a $50 note, self-made fellows, always 
gentlemanly, take a remarkable interest in you 
( by letter ), and in short out-pecksniff Dick- 
ens’s hypocrite by a mile. These turn out to 
be people who have a fluctuating business ; 
they wish to obtain some one for a temporary 
rush, with whom they will later part on some 
slight pretext when work is at a minimum. 
‘They are generally surrounded by toadies‘and 
favorites carried through on full time, with 








some paid well for practically no service. If 
you write to firms, side-track those letters 
which express great interest in you. 

Another class is the “hurry” people. If 
you write for new employment somewhat 
ahead of your immediate needs, a telegram 
reaches: you : “ Will pay what you ask. Must 
report Monday next.” Now you should not 
cancel an engagement of perhaps a month 
longer, with people anxious to have you com- 
plete their work, for any of these barn-storm- 
ers. Wire back “Letter was for position 
in one month.” They will cool off. 

The specialists in “red tape” are at the 
head of large presses in University towns, as 
Princeton, Cambridge, Baltimore,. and others. 
Here it is a crime for one Reader to ask a 
question of or take advice from any one ex- 
cept designated individuals; freedom of 
thought is subordinated to style ; one’s initials 
must be signed to every strip of proof, and 
time must be recorded, with a wearying 
monotony that makes all days seem dark and 
drab. When President Eliot gave his fine 
address on the joy of work, he probably hard 
never heard of these acid tests that decolorize 
the fibre of life, but thought of the free pro- 
ducer, not hamstrung, bound, or gagged, but 
able to correlate the work of his own hand 
and brain and harmonize it with the output 
of others. 

Do not make your letter for a position, 
then, a “single-purpose” letter. Aim to get 
the better class of printers, but to cover all 
classes — load up with a double handful of 
bird-shot (many very fine facts about your- 
self rather indirectly mentioned ). Some of 
these will hit the mark. Carefully analyze 
replies — your average will be three or four 
favoring letters for every ten sent. Write 
to each an acceptance, with a slight proviso 
carefully inserted. Do not state a definite 
salary, but say “between $—— and $——.” 
You have then the open road, and by naming 
progressive dates when you will call for a 
short provisional engagement, you can choose 
the best employer while he is quite sure that 
you are subject to his decision. 

Newark, N. J. Arthur Pemberton. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of Tue 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

. ° . 

About a year ago an appeal signed by Alice 
Brown, Winston Churchill, Margaret Deland, 
Hamlin Garland, Katharine F. Gerould, 
Robert Grant, Arthur Sherburne Hardy, Wil- 
liam D. Howells, Basil King, A. Lawrence 
Lowell, Arthur Stanwood Pier, Agnes Rep- 
plier, T. Russell Sullivan, Booth Tarkington, 
Mrs. Terhune (“Marion Harland”), and 


Kate Douglas Wiggin was sent to American 
writers, suggesting that each should con- 
tribute one dollar — or more — for the re- 
lief of wounded soldiers of the Allied Na- 
tions. The appeal read : “Realizing the debt 
of American letters to the literatures of the 
Allied Nations, and holding at this time in 
especially warm remembrance the solace and 
guidance derived from those rich sources, we, 
the undersigned, feel that it would be a sig- 
nificant and friendly act if American writers, 
as a body, should express in some practical 
way their sympathy and admiration for the 
Soldiers of Liberty now lying wounded in 
France. To this end we ask writers of the 
United States to contribute one dollar each 
to the American Authors’ Fund for the Re- 
lief of Wounded Soldiers of the Allied Na- 
tions.” In response to this appeal 3,700 writ- 
ers have sent contributions amounting to 
$6,000, of which, after deducting the costs of 
printing, postage, cataloguing, etc. about 
$s,000 has been distributed among the mili- 
tary hospitals of France, England, Serbia, 
and Italy. Through Mrs. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, $200 has been devoted to the work of 
teaching blind soldiers how to support them- 
selves ; Mrs. Edith Wharton has arranged 
that a bed in the hospital for Les Tuberculeux 
de la Guerre should be endowed, and called 
“The Gift of American Authors”; and a 
contribution has gone to the American ambu- 
lance service in Russia. It is now proposed 
that each writer shall give another dollar, so 
that the work of relief among the wounded 
soldiers may continue. Mrs. Margaret De- 
land, who is acting as the treasurer of the 
fund, writes : “ This is an effort to mobilize 
American Authors ; to get all the people who 
write — no matter what they write about ! — 
to join together in expressing human sym- 
pathy. There are very many of us in the 
United States ; thousands and thousands of 
us! We write histories, novels, plays ; we 
write scientific books and technical books ; we 
write essays and poetry and propaganda, and 
if every one of us will give his or her dollar 
(more, if we want to, of course! ) our craft 
will be doing its part to lessen the pain of 
the world. Let us get together — we people 
who endeavor to express thought, — and ex- 
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press the Master thought of Life — ‘ Brother- 
hood”” Now that the United States has en- 
tered the war, the cause of the Entente Allies 
is explicitly our own, and the response to the 
Authors’ Fund appeal should be both general 
and generous. Contributions may be ad- 
dressed to the Authors’ Fund, care of the 
State Street Trust Company, 33 State street, 
Boston, Mass. 
a ° * 

That there is a profitable sale for other 
books than works of fiction is pointed out by 
Herbert F. Jenkins, of Little, Brown, & Co. 
Speaking of the changes of the past fifteen 
years, and noting that the sale of popular 
novels has steadily decreased he names the 
books that are supplanting fiction in the order 
of poetry and the drama, sociology, economics, 
history, biography, geography, and works on 
domestic economy, especially agriculture. 
“ Today it is possible,” Mr. Jenkins says, “to 
make an honest living even by writing poetry.” 


Nothing. betrays the amateur in writing 
more surely than the receipt by an editor of a 
short manuscript, — possibly a poem of two 
or three pages, — mailed flat in a large en- 
velope, with or without another large envelope 
for the return of the manuscript to the au- 
thor if it is found unacceptable. Contrary to 
a common impression, there is no objection 
to folding a short manuscript, and while no 
manuscript should ever be sent rolled, it is 
better not to send a manuscript flat, unless it 
has so many pages that folding it is not con- 
venient. W. H. H. 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


—_—_ 

{ This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


A paragraph in the April WRITER says that 
it is impossible for American authors desiring 
copyright for their works in Great Britain to 
comply with the terms of the British .copy- 
tight law, which requires the deposit of sev- 
eral volumes of the publication to be copy- 
righted to be deposited in various govern- 
mental offices and institutions and also the 





exposition of a reasonable number for sale, 
since one of the recent orders-in-counci! re- 
stricting imports permits only a single copy 
to be sent to England from abroad. I have 
secured the British copyright as late as Jan- 
uary of this year by mailing six copies sepa- 
rately, letter postage, registered. The law is 
against the practice of sending six books in 
a bunch. R. F. Foster. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. ] 


Arthur S. Hoffman, the editor of Adventure 
( New York), offers some detailed sugges- 
tions as to Adventure’s preferences, in the 
hope that they may be of service to writers. 
Adventure’s readers, he writes, include the 
cultivated and discriminating as well as those 
of simple tastes, and its stories must meet 
the double test. They must be clear and 
simple, true to life and human nature, con- 
vincing, with well-drawn characters and care- 
ful workmanship — even small inconsistencies 
and improbabilities ruin a story. All stories 
must be clean and wholesome in expression, 
content, and intent, but without preaching or 
moralizing. Mr. Hoffman says he is glad to 
get stories of foreign lands, or stories of ac- 
tion laid in any place and at any time — ex- 
cept in the future. He strongly prefers out- 
door stories, accepts some tragic stories, and 
does not insist on happy endings, but takes 
no stories, even with happy endings, if they 
are morbid or leave the reader depressed and 
unhappy. There is a vast difference, he says, 
between tragic and depressing ; also between 
untragic and pleasant. Stories may be with 
or without the love-element, with or without 
women characters, but no stories will be ac- 
cepted in which the love-element is of more 
than secondary interest. No “ fluffy,” society, 
or boudoir stories are wanted ; no psycholog- 
ical, sex, problem, sophisticated, supernatural, 
or improbable stories ; no stories that “ glorify 
crime” or feature a successful crook or vil- 
lain. Adventure avoids stories of the war or 
war preparations ; of the Mexico of recent 
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years ; of smuggling ; mixed-color marriages ; 
society atmosphere or, generally, millionaire 
circles ; prisons ; slums ; newspaper offices 
and reporters ; doubles ; lost wills ; memory 
lost or restored by injuries, etc. ; lunatics ; 
the moonshiner’s daughter who loves a reve- 
nue officer ; college stories ; or stories of mar- 
velous inventions. The editor takes little 
interest in stories of baseball, football, golf, 
racing, tennis, track athletics, etc., but would 
sometimes publish an exceptionally good 
prize-fight story. He does not like a “story 
within a story” — a story within a frame. 
Sometimes this device is just what is needed, 
but generally it hurts the tale. Adventure 
uses almost no fact articles, and only a few 
poems — preferably of not more than sixteen 
lines. The ideal length for serials is 70,000 
words, although serials of from 50,000 to 
90,000 words can be used. Novels and novel- 
ettes may run from 12,000 to 60,000 words, 
and short stories may be of any length, the 
magazine being especially open to stories of 
not more than 5,000 words, and still more so 
to those shorter than 3,000 words. Mr. Hoff- 
man adds an earnest appeal to the women 
writers. “Why,” he says, “do so many of 
you send us manuscripts that are as unsuited 
to Adventure as a tough prize-fight story is 
to the Churchman ? Why send us a fluffy 
story opening with a boudoir talk between 
Mabel and Lucille about their silly, sugary 
love-affairs, or stories of dull domestic or 
butterfly society life ?” 


“ 


The Bankers’ Monthly ( Chicago ) will be 
glad to consider some good business fiction, 
stories dealing with banks or bank employees, 
or some articles on banking, bookkeeping, or 
systems of records. The magazine is pub- 
lished for men, and articles must be those 
that men would enjoy. 


The Blue Bird Magazine ( Cleveland, 
Ohio ) is looking for some good stories about 
birds. 


The Bungalow Magazine ( Seattle, Wash- 
ington ) is open for consideration of illus- 
trated descriptions of bungalow designs, bun- 
galow furniture, bungalow equipment, and 


bungalows as an investment, as well as ar- 
ticles giving helpful hints and personal ex- 
periences about living in bungalows, and ar- 
ticles descriptive of home gardens, and craft- 
manship. 


The Burlesque News was discontinued with 
the number for April 6. 


The Motion Picture Magazine and Motion 
Picture Classic (175 Duffield street, Brook- 
lyn ) are always in the market for articles 
about motion pictures or any branch of the 
business, preferably those that are illustrated 
or that can be illustrated. Mere essays are 
not desired. These publications address 
themselves not to those behind the screen but 
to the public or the people in front, and so do 
not care for criticisms of plays or sugges- 
tions for improvements in the making of 
plays, or ideas that pertain to the mechanical 
or manufacturing end of the industry. They 
use some drawings and some verses, and a 
number of chats with players. They accept 
nothing that gives the impression that the in- 
fluence of motion pictures is not uplifting, do 
not like slang, and. prefer humorous cartoons. 


Moody’s Magazine ( New York ) has been 
merged with the Investment Weekly ( for- 
merly the Banking World ). 


oe 


Dew Drops ( Elgin, Ill. ) is in special need 
of stories of from 300 to 600 words, told im 
simple style and wording, in the nature of a 
single incident or episode in child life, with 
some underlying teaching purpose of am 
ethical or spiritual nature, but with real in- 
terest and some sort of a plot, embodying the 
elements of adventure and heroism. The 
editor also wants short paragraphs or fillers, 
of from 20 to 100 words. These can be 
words of comfort or advice, but must be 
simple and attractive, although they may be 
humorous. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
(419 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, 
Penn. ) publishes four Sunday-school papers, 
edited by John T. Faris, D.D., for which 
stories and general articles are accepted : The 
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Sunbeam, for very little people; Kings’ 
Treasuries, for boys of from nine to four- 
teen years of age; Queens’ Gardens, for 
girls of from nine to fourteen years of age ; 
and Forward, for the older classes. These 
papers are in the market for stories with 
good plots, high ideals, and interesting style 
suited to the corresponding ages ; general ar- 
ticles, accompanied by good photographs ; and 
occasional poems. They bar stories in which 
the theatre, dancing, cards, and tobacco have 
a place ; stories of train wrecks in which the 
hero performs some deed of valor as the cli- 
max ; stories in which a fire provides the ex- 
citement ; stories of money troubles ; stories 
which work up to a clearly stated moral ; also 
they avoid slang and dialect. 


The American Sunday-school Union ( 1816 
Chestnut st., Philadelphia ) is in the market 
for manuscripts suited to its three publica- 
tions, the Sunday-School World, the Young 
People’s Paper, and the Picture World. 
Matter for the Sunday-School World should 
be technical and based upon actual experience 
in Sunday-school work; for the Young 
People’s Paper stories or articles, illustrated 
with photographs when possible, designed to 
interest and benefit young people from twelve 
to twenty, are desired ; and for the Picture 
World, stories and incidents impressing such 
moral and religious truths as appeal to chil- 
dren under twelve are desired ; also verse, 
especially if accompanied by drawings. The 
Union receives more manuscripts than it can 
possibly use, so that matter to be acceptable 
must be exceptionally good. 


Current Events, published by the Phelps 
Publishing Company, of Springfield, Mass., is 
to be removed to New York. 


The Farm Journal ( Philadelphia ) is in the 
market for a good two- or three-part story, 
of from 5,000 to 6,000 words, for use next 
fall — not a farm story, but it must not glo- 
rify city life. The editor wants good whole- 
some short stories that leave a good taste in 
the mouth ; feature articles of from 200 to 
700 words, of interest all over the United 
States, illustrated or not — not articles about 


how to raise corn or hogs or hens, but articles 
of human life and endeavor, with personality 
or out-of-the-usual interest ; short, snappy 
personal experiences about labor-saving de- 
vices, experience with tractors or trucks, 
marketing by parcel-post, “how you har- 
nessed the old brook’s water-power, paid off 
the mortgage, solved the help problem.” 


The Boys’ Magazine ( Smethport, Penn. ) 
is not in the market for manuscripts. The 
management receives more than 6,000 stories 
a year unsolicited, and does not wish to in- 
crease its labor in that direction. 


Boys’ Life (the Boy Scouts’ Magazine ) 
(New York) is in the market for short 
stories of from 2,000 to 3,500 words, show- 
ing that a boy has just as much fun doing 
some decent, helpful, worthy thing as in go- 
ing around mischief-making and making a 
nuisance of himself. Stories must be true to 
life, accurately reflecting the life of boys in 
various circumstances. 

Mrs. Augusta T. Errett, Terrace Park, 
Ohio, wants some stories of adventure for 
Boy Life, and stories for girls for Girlhood 
Days. 


Thanks to the fortune left by Mrs. Frank 
Leslie to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt for the 
cause of woman suffrage, the Woman’s Jour- 
nal (the oldest suffrage newspaper in the 
world ), the Woman Voter, organ of the 
Woman Suffrage Party of the City of New 
York, and the National Suffrage News, organ 
of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, will merge June 2 into a com- 
posite weekly, to be called the Woman Citizen, 
a Journal of Democracy. It will be published 
at 171 Madison avenue, New York, by the 
Leslie Woman Suffrage Association, Inc., and 
will be the organ of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, which has 
2,000,000 members. Rose Young, director of 
the Leslie Bureau of Suffrage Education, 
will be editor-in-chief ; Alice Stone Black- 
well, who succeeded her father and mother 
in the editorial control of the Woman's Jour- 
nal, will be a special contributing editor, and 
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for associate editors there will be Ida Husted 
Harper, Mary Ogden White, Mary Sumner 
Boyd, Betty Graeme, and Rose Lawless Geyer. 


The Photodrama Syndicate, 27 West Thirty- 
fifth street, New York, plans to edit moving: 
picture departments to order for newspapers 
throughout the country. It does not present 
an open market to writers, because most of 
its material will be obtained directly from the 
film companies, but it plans to appoint a local 
editor in every town and city where its ser- 
vice is placed, and the managers would be 
pleased to hear from newspapermen who can 
devote a little time to their proposition. They 
also invite correspondence from _ writers 
capable of turning out feature articles like 
those appearing in the popular moving-pic- 
ture magazines. Inquiries will be promptly 
answered, if a stamped and addressed en- 
velope is enclosed. 


A prize of $20,000 for the best method of 
character education in public schools will be 
offered as a supplement to the $5,000 prize 
for the best children’s code of morals, al- 
ready under competition under the auspices 
of the National Institute for Moral Instruc- 
tion, Washington, D. C., as announced in THE 
Writer for March, 1916. The money has 
been given by a_ business man whose name 
will not be disclosed. The competition will be- 
gin Washington’s birthday, 1918, and will con- 
tinue for a year. Each state will be asked 
to organize a team of nine character educa- 
tion collaborators to compete for the prize. 
Building of character in the school-going aze, 
the Institute believes, makes for the up- 
building of the nation. 


The conditions of the National Citizens’ 
Creed contest for the prize of $1,000 offered 
by the city of Baltimore for the best Citizens’ 
Creed have been changed, and all Creeds 
now in hand are to be mailed to their au- 
thors, to be returned in compliance with the 
new conditions. The authors may modify 
the Creeds, if they wish. The judges have 
not read them. To win the prize, the Creed 
should be the best summary of our civic be- 
liefs and duties, to be adapted for general 


circulation in convenient form and for use 
in public and private schools throughout the 
country. It should be based on the prin- 
ciples and the ideals of American citizenship 
as shown in our history, laws, and customs. 
The briefest possible Creed that is sufficiently 
comprehensive is the one desired. The plan 
would seem to preclude any composition of 
more than 350 words. The contest is open 
to all who have been born in or who have 
become naturalized citizens of the United 
States. Any contestant may submit more 
than one Creed, but the writer must use only 
a private mark on the manuscript or manu- 
scripts submitted. The manuscript must be 
accompanied by a small envelope containing 
both his private mark and the full name and 
address of the writer. Manuscripts should be 
typewritten, on one side of the paper only. 
The contest is open to and inclusive of Sep- 
tember 14, 1917, the date of the one-hundred- 
and-third anniversary of the writing of “ The 
Star-spangled Banner.” To the author of 
the successful Creed a prize of $1,000 will be 
given by the City of Baltimore, as the birth- 
place of “ The Star-spangled Banner” and the 
home of Francis Scott Key. All manuscripts 
are to be sent to the Committee on Manu- 
scripts, Citizens’ Creed Contest, Care of Edu- 
cational Foundations, 31-33 East 27th Street, 
New York City. 


Owing to the war, the new £250 prize novel 
competition announced by Andrew Melrose, 
Ltd., 3 York street, Covent Garden, W. C., 
London, and noted in the March Writer, has 
been suspended, and Mr. Melrose writes that 
he does not know when it will be resumed. 


ee 


The Eastman Kodak Company ( Rochester, 
N. Y.) offers fourteen prizes ranging from 
$100 to $750 for story-telling photographs 
to illustrate advertising — pictures that will 
sell cameras. The contest will close Novem- 
ber 1 at Rochester, and October 20 at To- 
ronto. Particulars may be had from the 
Company. 


The Vitagraph Company (1600 Broadway, 
New York ) will give $1,000 for the most prac- 
tical, constructive, and intelligent article on 
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the present-day vital subject, “ How America 
Should Prepare.” The contest will close 
July 4. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Richard Barry, author of the story, “ The 
Legacy,” in the Delineator for March, has 
been a newspaper man for many years, and 
is now on the staff of the New York Times 
Sunday Magazine. During the Russo-Japa- 
mese war he was war correspondent for Col- 
lier’s Weekly, the Century, and the West- 
minster Gazette. In 1906-7 he was a traveling 
correspondent for McClure’s Magazine; in 
1908, a correspondent with the Atlantic Fleet 
in the cruise around the world ; and from 
I9Io to 1914 he was on the staff of Pearson’s 
Magazine. Mr. Barry is the author of a num- 
ber of books and a contributor to many maga- 
zines and newspapers. 





Gertrude Blair, who wrote the story, “ The 
Water-Witch,” in Scribner's for May, has 
only recently. begun to write fiction, and this 
is her first story to be published. Up to three 
years ago her writing was confined to tech- 
nical work in the line of designing for florists’ 
trade papers, principally the Florists’ Review, 
of Chicago. Two of her articles for ama- 
teurs appeared in the Woman’s Home Com- 
anion for December, 1912, and December, 
1913. Most of Miss Blair’s life has been 
spent in Des Moines, Iowa, where she re- 
«<eived a common school education and en- 
gaged in floral decorating and designing. 
Later she pursued the same work in Colum- 
‘bus, Ohio ; Atlanta, Georgia ; and Spokane, 
Washington. Her home is now in Riverton, 
Washington, a suburb of Seattle. The ro- 
mance in the life of a friend and the appeal- 
ing atmosphere of the Northwest induced 
the writing of “The Water-Witch.” 

J. Allan Dunn, whose novel, “ The Hazard 
of the Hills,” came out in Adventure for May, 
is of Irish blood, was born in London in 1872, 
and received the degree of B.A. from New 
College, Oxford University. Mr. Dunn ig a 
practical deep-sea sailor and a certificated 
mavigator, and has been three times around 


the world. He has also been a newspaper 
man, a war correspondent, editor of Sunset 
in 1907, and for the last five years has been 
writing fiction. His first two stories were ac- 
cepted by the Saturday Evening Post, and he 
is now writing about eight novelettes and six 
short stories yearly. He has written several 
film plays from stories, and recently copy- 
righted the scenario and all film rights to 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress” for the United 
States. Mr. Dunn’s ambition is to write some 
day an “adventure yarn,” clean cut, full of 
action and character study, and illumined with 
true local color, that may be adjudged liter- 
ature. He thinks writing is a profession with 
as tangible a technique as architecture or any 
kindred art. Speaking of by-products in 
writing, Mr. Dunn says that he once sold a 
film scenario (elaborate ) to the Selig Com- 
pany for twenty-five dollars ; later he sold 
a novel based on the plot to Adventure for 
one thousand dollars, the British rights to the 
Premier Magazine for four hundred dollars, 
and the newspaper syndicate rights for two 
hundred dollars. Nowadays, he says, his 
agent sells his film rights to novelettes out- 
right, without labor on his part, for from two 
hundred and fifty to five hundred dollars. 


Oscar Graeve, whose story, “Kamp,” ap- 
peared in the May McClure’s, published his 
first successful short stories in that magazine 
five or six years ago. Mr. Graeve was born 
in New York, and with the exception of two 
years spent in Europe has always lived there, 
and his work has dealt exclusively with the 
metropolis. After his first success, he became 
absorbed in business and gave up writing fic- 
tion, but the love of the work soon drew him 
back, and he managed to find time to write a 
novel, entitled “The Keys of the City,” 
which the Century Company published last 
fall. Of late, Mr. Graeve has again taken to 
writing fiction, and besides “Kamp” in Mc- 
Clure’s, several stories of his have been pub- 
lished in the Century, the American Magazine, 
Everybody’s, and other magazines. 


Redfield Ingalls, whose story, “ The Proof,” 
was in Live Stories for May, made his first 
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appearance in St. Nicholas with a prize story 
when he was still in his teens. He spent four 
years in a machine shop, then five as a re- 
porter in the United States and Canada, and 
he is now an editor with the Munsey maga- 
zines. Mr. Ingalls was one of the prize-win- 
ners in Life’s short-story contest, and his 
short stories, novelettes, and poems have ap- 
peared in Munsey’s, the All-Story (now the 
All-Story Weekly), Short Stories, Ad- 
venture, and Young’s Magazine. “The Girl 
from Frisco,” in Short Stories for May, 
which was signed with his name is a story 
which he made from a photoplay by Robert 
Welles Ritchie. 


Mary B. Kolars, whose poem, “ Spring 
Faithfulness,” was printed in the May Book- 
man, was born in Minnesota in 1891, and was 
graduated from the University of Minnesota 
in 1913. As an undergraduate, she did a great 
deal of work in the departments of rhetoric 
and English, and acted as associate editor of 
the university annual, as well as literary editor 
of the Monthly, the university literary organ. 
She has since done a semester’s work in the 
Columbia School of Journalism, under Pro- 
fessor Pitkin and Professor Williams, and a 
year’s graduate research work at Bryn Mawr 
College. At Bryn Mawr, she acted as grad- 
uate editor of the Lantern, the college an- 
nual. Miss Kolars had a poem, “ The Glory 
of Intolerance,” in the Atlantic Monthly last 
November. She now has charge of the col- 
lege English taught at the College of St. 
Genevieve, Asheville, North Caroiina. 


Harrison Seville, the name signed to the 
story, “Gentlemen of Generosity,” in the 
Black Cat for May, is the pen name of War- 
ren B. Dygert, Jr., who is a civil engineer by 
profession. Mr. Dygert was born in New 
Jersey, and attended Rutgers College, al- 
though he obtained his C.E. degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh. The first story he 
ever wrote, “A Campaign for Love,” was 
published in the Editor’s Drawer of Harper's 
Magazine for May, 1913. 


Mary Brent Whiteside, whose poem, “ The 
Children,” came out in Harper’s Magazine 


for May, is a Southerner by birth, although 
she claims New England ancestry on one 
side, and has felt immensely flattered on be- 
ing told that she has the “New England 
conscience,” irrespective of the fact that she 
has n't the slightest idea, she says, what the 
New England conscience is. For some years 
Miss Whiteside has contributed short stories 
and verse to Uncle Remus’s Magazine ( now 
defunct ), the Southern Woman’s Magazine, 
the Smart Set, Reedy’s Mirror, and the Street 
& Smith publications. She has also written 
a number of lyrics for music, and has given 
considerable attention to the drama. The 
past few winters she has spent in New York, 
where she has been actively identified with 
several prominent literary organizations, and 
at the same time has taken some special 
courses at Columbia University. “The Chil- 
dren” was a faithful transcript of an actual 
street scene in New York. Miss Whiteside 
wrote another city poem, also an impression 
from real life, which was accidentally sold, si- 
multaneously, to two editors, both of whom 
sent her checks by the same mail. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Norris. — From the pinnacle of her now 
firmly established position in American letters 
Mrs. Kathleen Norris tells, with whimsical 
humor, of her early struggles, of the postage 
money spent in sending manuscripts across 
the continent, and of her firm determination 
not to be daunted until success came to her. 
“What Happened to Alanna” was the first 
story to be published by Mrs. Norris. Upon 
its appearance, in a monthly magazine, under 
the name of Kathleen Thompson Norris, S. 
S. McClure is said to have caused every Nor- 
ris in the New York telephone directory to 
be rung up and each asked: “Is there a 
Kathleen Thompson in-your family?” At 
eleven o'clock one night Charles G. Norris — 
a brother of the late Frank Norris, the novel- 
ist, and himself an author — was called to 
the telephone and asked that question. “ Why, 
yes, she is my wife,” he replied. 

“Well, this is Sam McClure,” came the 
voice, “and I’ve just read a story by a writer 
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of that name, and I want to ask why we did 
not have a chance at it ?” 

“You did,” replied Norris, “and you re- 
turned it.” The story goes that three Readers 
were dismissed for having overlooked the 
story in their perusal of manuscripts sub- 
mitted. 

“Well, I want to read everything she 
writes from now on,” said McClure. His 
publication took the next five stories written 
by Mrs. Norris. Then a woman’s magazine 
announced a prize contest ‘for story writers, 
limiting the story to a length of 3,000 words. 
Mrs. Norris began the story “ Mother,” 
which was her first real big and remunerative 
triumph. She found, after it was well started, 
that it would exceed 3,000.words, and she 
laid it aside for a time, submitting another 
story upon a different theme to the magazine. 
It did not win the prize. Mrs. Norris then 
resumed work on “ Mother,” and it was pub- 
lished in a monthly, and later was lengthened 
by elaboration and published in book form. — 
San Francisco Examiner. 


Wright. — Of all the Missouri expatriates 
who dot the great Southwest, it is doubtful if 
any one has more fun than Harold Bell 
Wright, the novelist. He lives the simple life, 
almost a primitively simple life, in a very 
elaborate and luxurious manner. That a man 
whose income exceeds $100,000 a year should 
choose to live in a tent winter and summer is 
striking, but an acquaintance with the author 
reveals more striking characteristics. 

Ten years ago Mr. Wright was pastor cf 
the Christian Church at Lebanon, Mo. The 
success of his second book convinced him that 
he had a bigger ministry in literature, so he 
went West, where he felt sure he would be in 
better health. One day he and Mrs. Wright 
were riding horseback in the Imperial Valley, 
California, and an automobile ran into them 
at high speed. Mr. Wright was injured in- 
ternally, but soon recovered. He found that 
during his convalescence he was more com- 
fortable in the dry climate of Arizona. Since 
then he has lived in the desert. 


His winter camp is twelve miles from Tuc-. 


son, over a frightful road. The camp is on a 
headland at the base of the Catalina Moun- 
tains. A canyon which ends in a waterfall, 


dry in summer, is just behind it. Thirteen 
khaki-colored tents compose the home of the 
novelist and his family. The two youngest 
boys insist that the thirteenth tent is the 
school tent. 

Each member of the family has a sleeping 
tent. There is a kitchen and dining-room 
tent and a big sitting-room tent. These are 
grouped around a little plaza, in which is a 
bird fountain, built of rock and fed with 
water brought in pipes from the canyon. 

A hundred yards from the fountain, toward 
the mountains, is the school tent. A hundred 
yards in the other direction is the study. 
Here Mr. Wright works. The stiff wind from 
the high mesa whips the walls and cracks the 
fly, but he is not afflicted with nerves. 

The walls have celluloid windows, and the 
whole wall rolls up like an awning. Mr. 
Wright likes lots of sun, and when he has 
reached the writing stage of a novel, he fre- 
quently sits out in the open, using a table of 
his own invention for a desk. This table has 
a bowed canvas top, like a prairie schooner, 
to keep the light off the paper, and serve as 
windshield. 

Behind the study is the rifle range. We 
spent more than an hour there, and the novel- 
ist beat me with both rifle and revolver at all 
distances, but he kept his victories down to a 
few polite points in each contest, as becomes 
a host. 

Then he displayed the pets. A magnificent 
white-breasted and red-tailed hawk, with four- 
foot spread of wing was slowly circling above 
the camp. Round and round he went, and fi- 
nally lit on a mesquite near by. 

“That is Hawkins,” said Mr. Wright, point- 
ing to the hawk, “ I took him out of a nest in a 
giant tree-cactus last year, just before he 
learned to fly. I raised him here, and he was 
the spoiled pet of the camp. When he was 
grown, other hawks flew over and talked to 
him, and he grew more and more restless, un- 
til finally he flew away. We never kept him 
in a cage or tied him. He comes back occa- 
sionally, and George feeds him, but he does 
not come in my tent any more.” 

George is the Japanese cook and major 
domo. He and a chauffeur, a tutor, and a 
secretary make up the equipment of the camp, 
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outside of the Wright family. The Wrights 
have three sons, but only two of them are at 
the camp, Paul and Norman. The oldest, Gil- 
bert, is at the Army and Navy Academy at 
Pacific Beach, Calif. 

Resting in the comfortable camp, it seemed 
strange to think that this houseless, homeless 
man was the most widely read of all American 
authors, and that his profits from his pen are 
greater than the salary of the President of the 
United States. 

He produces a novel every two years, every 
other August. His next one is to be a story 
of the Ozark Mountains, the scene of “ The 
Shepherd of the Hills.” He will come back 
to the scene in Missouri this fall to put the 
book together. — St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Remuneration of Authors. — We 
learn from some letters recently sold at auc- 
tion that Edgar Allan Poe thought himself 
decently remunerated by a payment of fifty 
cents per magazine page for some of his best 
known work. At that rate “ The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue” would have brought its 
author twenty-three dollars. The fiuctuations 
in market value of literary property are sur- 
prising. The late O. Henry began by selling 
stories for fifty dollars ; a scant dozen years 
later the richest magazines in the country 
were offering him one thousand dollars for a 
single story. — Life. 

Importance of Names in Writing. — Law- 
rence Gilman thinks there is a great deal in 
names. “We cannot believe,” he writes in 
the North American Review, “that Romeo 
would have meant all that he meant to Shak- 
spere and all that he means to us if his name 
had been Tomasso. 

+ « « Wherefore art thou, Tomasso?” 
Wherefore, indeed ? we should find ourselves 
echoing with incredulous dismay. Who 
would dare to say that if Melisande’s name 
had been Fifi she would have evoked the 
grave and wistful figure of M. Maeterlinck’s 
loveliest dream ? When you change a name 
you meddle with profound and mysterious 


forces. You alter a man’s psychic image of 
himself when you alter his name — you 
change both his subjective and his objective 
relation to the universe. We have always 
contended that the whole course of our na- 
tional life would have been different if Lin- 
coln’s first name had been Llewellyn.” 

Mr. Howells to Novelists. — “If I were 
authorized to.address any word directly to 
our novelists,” says Howells in “ My Literary 
Passions,” “I should say, Do not trouble 
yourselves about standards or ideals ; but try 
to be faithful and natural ; remember that 
there is no greatness, no beauty, which does 
not come from truth to your knowledge of 
things ; and keep on working, even if your 
work is not long remembered.” 


- 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 


Conducted by Joseph Gerard Morgan. 





{In this department will be printed articles on 
the theory and practice of advertisement writing, 
under the direction of a competent advertising ex- 
pert. Communications referring to this matter 
should be addressed to Morgan’s Selling Service, 7 
Water street, Boston, Mass. ] 


PROFESSIONAL TERMS. — I. 


The student of advertisement writing should 
become thoroughly familiar with the technical 
terms used by professional advertisement 
writers, proofreaders, and all newspaper men 
and printers. The important trade terms 
are :— 

Ad, or Adv. — Short word for “ Advertise- 
ment.” 

Ad-man. — A compositor who sets adver- 
tising matter, especially on newspapers. 

Agate. — Name of printing type and stand- 
ard of measurement of advertising space. 
Fourteen solid lines of agate make one inch. 
In the point system, Agate Type is superseded 
by § I-2 point. 

Antique Finish, — A rough surface on 
paper. 

Ascending Letters. — Letters reaching up- 
ward, as b, f, d, h, k. 

Author’s Corrections. — The corrections or 
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changes — variations from copy — made by 
the author in proof. 

Author’s Proof. — The proof accompanied 
by the manuscript sent to the writer. 

Bad Copy. — Manuscript not easily read. 
Proper names, technical terms, and words not 
commonly used should always be written with 
the greatest care — better still, printed in 
capitals. 

Bearers. — Strips or pieces of metal, type- 
high, put around type matter that is to be 
electrotyped. 

Blocks. — The wood or metal bases on 
which electrotypes and engravings are 
mounted for printing. 

Body. — The part of the type supporting 
the face ; also called “ shank.” 

Body-matter. — The reading matter, set in 
body type. 

Boldface. — A style of type resembling Ro- 
man, but with the thick strokes of the letter 
much heavier, thus: BOLDFACE, also 
called “ full face.” 

Book-paper. — A general term applied to 
paper of different grades used in bookmaking, 
to distinguish it from newspaper. 

Borders. — Plain or ornamental 
around any style of printed matter. 

Boxheading. — A heading enclosed within 
a rule or metal border. 

Boxing. — The enclosing of a portion of 
the wording within a rule or metal border. 

Brass Rules. — Strips of brass, type-high, 
printing straight lines, double lines, or waved 
lines. 

Breakline. — A short line at the end of a 
paragraph. 

Broadside. — A sheet of advertisements 
or news printed on one side only. 

Calendered or Super-calendered Paper. — 
A book paper with a high gloss. 

Caps and Small Caps. — A common ab- 
breviation of “capital” ; caps and small caps 
are upper-case letters ; lower-case letters are 
small letters. 

Caption. — The heading of an article, or 
the title of an illustration appearing either 
above, below, or at the side. 

Caret. — A mark used in writing and 
proofreading, to denote where a word or 
other matter is to be inserted. 


lines 








Case. — The shallow wooden tray, divided 
into boxes, in which types are kept for 
composing. 

Casting Up, or Casting Off. — Figuring the 
amount of space copy will occupy when set 
in type. 

Catch-line. — A short, unimportant line of 
a few words between large lines in display 
matter. Also a bold word or phrase at the 
top of an advertisement designed to attract 
attention. 

Chase. — The iron frame in which type 
and other matter is locked for the press. The 
locking-up is done on an imposing stone or 
table. 

Close Matter. — Type set close together, 
with few paragraphs and without breaklines 
or leads. 

Coated Paper. — A paper with very fine, 
surfaced finish, suitable for halftone and cut 
work. 

Collate. — To bring together and examine 
the sheets of a book and to see that they are 
in order. 

Column Rules. — Strips of brass rule used 
to separate columns of type in newspapers, 
tables, etc. 

Composing Stick. — The mechanical device 
in which type is arranged, or set. 

Composition. — The setting of type into 
words and the arranging of the words in lines. 
Also a term applicable to the material used 
in making printers’ rollers. 

Compositor. — One who sets type. 

Condensed type. — Having a narrower face 
than the average type. 

Copy. — The hand-written, type-written, or 
printed sheets, words, or design given to the 
printer, 

Correcting. — Changing wrong words, let- 
ters, types, etc., in type that has been set. 

Cut. — The printer’s term for an engraving 
or relief block. This is almost an obsolete 
term, since it does not apply to the photo-en- 
graving business ; use the terms “ engraving” 
or “plate.” 

Cut-in Letter. — An initial letter set in the 


* body of the type at the beginning of the firs 


paragraph. , 
Cut-in Note. — A note or title set into the- 
side of a page of reading matter. 
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Cut-off Rule—Known in newspaperdom as 
the rule inserted between pure reading matter 
and advertisements. 

Dash. — A short line, plain or ornamental, 
separating type matter. 

Dead matter. — Type matter that has been, 
or is not to be, used. 

Deckle-edged. — Rough or untrimmed edye 
of paper. 

Delete or Dele. — The proofreader’s mark 
meaning to take out. 

Descending Letters. — Letters with a de- 
scending stroke, as g, j, p, q, etc. 

Display. — Words or lines set in type larger 
than body matter. The composition in which 
various styles or types are employed. 


Boston, Mass. Joseph Gerard Morgan. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Sine 





Tue Practica, Use or Booxs anp Lipraries. An 
elementary manual. By Gilbert O. Ward. Third 
edition, revised and enlarged. 118 pp. Cloth. Bos- 
ton : The Boston Book Company. 1917. 

The instruction given by Mr. Ward re- 
garding the use of books and libraries is ele- 
mentary, and he says in the preface of his 
book that it is not intended for the trained stu- 
dent or the librarian, but many educated per- 
sons who think they know how to use refer- 
ence books may learn a good deal from it. It 
is a practical guide to books and periodicals 
that serve as sources of information, and calls 
attention to some that will be new, perhaps, 
even to the trained student. Writers who need 
to know where to turn to get information will 
find the book a useful guide. 

By Sidney L. Nyburg. 

Philadelphia: J. B. 


363 pp. 
Lippincott 


Tue Cxuosen PEOPLE. 
Cloth, $1.35, net. 
Company. 1917. 
Mr. Nyburg’s novel, which has been warmly 

commended, is a tale of the Jews in America, 
with the scene laid in Baltimore — the story 
of a brilliant young rabbi of liberal views, his 
love for a girl and his belief in ideals, his 
struggles against the forces of materialism, 
and his reaction from them. It is a powerful 
book. 

Practica, HanpBoox oF THE PotisH Lancuace. B 
os. F. Baluta. 28 Pp. Cloth, $1.35, postpai 
Yew York: Polish Book Importing Co. 1915. 
Of the three million Poles in the United 

States a great number speak English only im- 

perfectly or not at all, so that it is con- 

venient for those who deal with them to have 
sothe knowledge of the Polish language. Mr. 

Baluta’s handbook is intended to enable those 

who study it to give necessary instructions to 

Polish workmen, servants, and other em- 


ployees, to transact business in buying and 
selling, or to carry on simple conversations 
on such matters as health, time, meals, the 
weather, the war, and the common activities 
of daily life. The book is well planned, with 
due attention given to pronunciation and 
grammar, with dialogues presenting a great 
number of practical words and phrases used 
in the language of every-day life, and with 
a vocabulary giving a comprehensive list of 
words in daily use. It will be useful to those 
who come into contact with Poles, or to those 
who would like to read Polish newspapers, 
or Sienkiewicz, for instance, in the original. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


{ Tae Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, lan e, or lit- 
erary topics, or any books that oom te of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of Taz Waruirter’s readers. ] 
Tue Best SHort Stories oF 1916. Edited by Edward 

J. O’Brien. 472 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. Boston : 

Small, Maynard & Co. 1917. 

A Propnuet 1n His Own Country. 

ford Stuart. 409 pp. Cloth. 

Clifford Stuart. 1916. 

Tue American YEAR Book. 
progress in 1916. 
862 pp. Cloth, $3. 
1917. 


By Henry Clif- 
Washington : Henry 


A record of events and 
Edited by Francis G. Wickware. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 





> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

{Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
THe Writer. ] 


Ovr Upstart Speecn. Robert P. Utter. 
Magazine for June. 

Tue Srxty-SeventH ANNIVERSARY OF 
Macazine. W. D. Howells. 
Harper’s Magazine for June. 

Tue Maturity or American LITERATURE. 
Mills Alden. 
for June. 

RaEMAKERS — MAN aANv_ ArrtTIST. 
George Creel. Century for June. 

Tue Sirent Vorce (An appraising of advertise- 
ments ). Illustrated. Edward Mott Woolley. Scrib- 
ner’s for June. 

H. C. Witwer. 
for June. 

Eruet Newcoms (Heroine of Thackeray’s ‘“ The 
Newcombs”). Illustrated. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion for June. 

Waat Bank Apvertisinc Means. 
Rose. Bankers’ Monthly for June. 

Maxine Artistic Pictures, Wilfred A. French. 
Photo-Era for June. 


Harper’s 


Harper’s 
Editor’s Easy Chair, in 


Henry 
Editor’s Study, in Harper’s Magazine 


Illustrated. 


With portrait. 


American Magazine 


William Ganson 
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Some Marx Twain Letters. 
photographs. Edited by Albert 
Harper’s Magazine for May. 

Wititiam Dean Howewts. Henry Mills Alden. 
Editor’s Study, in Harper’s Magazine for May. 

GaLsworTHy AS A PLaywricut. Clayton Hamilton. 
Bookman for May. 

Tue YEAR IN Poetry. 
Bookman for May. 

O. Henry, ANECDOTE 
Monthly for May. 

St. Joun Greer Ervine. With frontispiece por- 
trait. Book News Monthly for May. 

Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF THE AMERICAN Drama CELE- 
eration. Arthur Hobson Quinn. Book News 
Monthly for May. 

THe AmeRICcCAN DRAMA. 
News Monthly for May. 

Is toe Amertcan Drama Worth Stupyinc ? Mont- 
tose J. Moses. Book News Monthly for May. 

“Tue Masgue or AmERICAN Drama” — Its 
Meaninc. With portraits of Albert E. Trombly, 
Reginald De Koven, and Percy Winter. George F. 
Kearney. Book News Monthly for May. 

Caro.Line Locknart, oF Wyominc. With portraits. 
Alta Booth Dunn. Book News Monthly for May. 

Joun Bucnan anpd His Books. Book News 
Monthly for May. 

Avtsert Payson Ternune. With portrait. 
Smith. Book News Monthly for May. 

IrnvinG BacHEeLLeR. With portrait. Willis Brooks 
Hawkins. Book News Monthly for May. 

Tue Enciisn Nove 1n THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
V. — Thackeray. Raoul de Beaucrispin. Book News 
Monthly for May. 

In tHE Days OF 


Illustrated with 
Bigelow Paine. 


William Stanley Braithwaite. 


Writer. Book News 


John Luther Long. Book 


Snell 


CHESTERFIELD. John Camden 


Dean. Forum for May. 

GetTiInc Meaninc 1n A Picture. — III. C. H. 
Claudy. Photo-Era for May. 

Worps aNnD THE Poet. Edgar Jepson. English 


Review for May. 
Rupert Hvucues, anp His Novets. With portraits. 
Mitchell Mannering. National Magazine for May. 


Witiram B. Howtanp. With portrait. National 
Magazine for May. 

Witsur D. Nessit. With portrait. National 
Magazine for May. 

A Prostem 1N Prosopy. Mary Hall Leonard. 
Poetry Journal for April. 

Tue Ancient Mariner. Alfred Paterson. Quar- 


terly Notebook for April. 

SwINBURNE aS SATIRIST, CENSOR, AND SCHOLAR. 
William Chislett, Jr. Quarterly Notebook for April. 

Tue Turee Bases or Poetry: A Stupy or Enc- 
tisH Verse. Kenneth Morris. Theosophical Path 
for March. 

Wiis Georce Emerson. With portrait. 
seller, Newsdealer, and Stationer for May tr. 

Mary MacLaye. 
dealer, and Stationer for May 15. 

Ruta McEnery Stuart. With portrait. Book- 
seller, Newsdealer, and Stationer for May 1s. 

Tue SENnILity oF THE Smort-Story. Herbert Ells- 
worth Cory. Dial for May 3. 


Book- 





With portrait. Bookseller, News- . 


“ Jean Curistopner” : An Ertc or Humanity. Ed- 
ward Sapir. Dial for May 17. 

Poetry FROM THE TreNcHES. Richard Aldington. 
Dial for May 17. 

Kiptinc aND ConrapD. John Macy. Dial for May 
17. 

Mr. Brownetr’s “ Stanparps” 
Edward Hurst. Dial for May 17. 

“Crumss” as a Start 1n Boox Pvustisuine (D. 
Appleton Co.). American Printer for May s. 

THe Newsparer Proorroom. Arnold Levitas. 
American Printer for May s. 

Is PrintInG THE Tutrp Inpustry? G. E. Geiger. 
American Printer for May 20. 


In ScRIBNER’S. 


Betatep Reapinc. Richard Burton. Bellman for 
May s. 

Toe New “ Best Serrers.” Henry Adams Bel- 
lows. Bellman for May 26. 


Ir1sh Poetry OF THE War. 
George Russell (“ A. £.”). 
May 19. 

Soncs oF THE Mopern Warriors. 
for May 26. 

A Son or tHe Mippre Borper. III — A Prairie 
Outpost. Hamlin Garland. Illustrated. 
for May 26. 


With portrait of 
Literary Digest for 


Literary Digest 


Collier's 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








Frederick Lewis Allen, managing editor of 
the Century Magazine, has resigned his edi- 
torship to take up work in the government 
service for the duration of the war. 


Walter Lippmann, one of the editors of 
the New Republic, has been appointed as a 


“confidential assistant” to Secretary of War 
Baker. 


Samuel Ellsworth Kiser, poet, humorist, and 
column-conductor, is to leave Chicago, having 
been called to Dayton, O., to be managing 
editor there of the Daily News. 


On the Spring list of Harper & Brothers 
appear books by two authors, Allan Up- 
degraff and Robert Updegraff, who, notwith- 
standing their names, are not related and 
have no connection with each other. 


Mrs. Owen Johnson, who has secured a 
divorce, told the court that her husband left 
her just after Christmas, 1915, because he 
could not endure the annoyance of children 
and must have peace and quiet in order to 
write his books. She was married to him in 
1912. The children complained of were her 


husband’s by a former marriage and her own 
by a previous union. 
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The American Association of College News 
Bureaus has been formed in Chicago, to give 
dignity, value, and system to college publicity. 
The secretary of the association is Bernard 
Sobel, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

“ The Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne,” 
by Edmund Gosse ( Macmillan Company ), is 
based on Mr. Gosse’s sketch of Swinburne 
which he contributed in 1912 to the Dictionary 
of National Biography. 

“Notes on Shakspere’s Workmanship,” 
by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch ( Henry Holt & 
Co. ), includes lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

“Robert Burns : How to Know Him,” by 
William Allan Neilson,'is published by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

“Literature in the Making,” by Joyce Kil- 
mer ( Harper & Bros. ), is made up of re- 
prints from the New York Times of inter- 
views with twenty-three leading American 
writers on present tendencies in our literature. 

“Letters and Diary of Alan Seeger” 
( Scribner's ) is an intimate personal record 
of the American poet who gave his life for 
France. 

“Creative Criticism,” by J. E. Spingarn 
( Henry Holt & Co. ), is made up of essays 
on the unity of genius and taste. 

“ Outlines of English and American Liter- 
ature,” by William J. Long ( Ginn & Co. ), is 
a critical and historical summary from the 
beginning to the present day, with many 
illustrations. 

“The Method and Practice of Exposition,” 
by Thomas E. Rankin ( Macmillan Company ), 
is a book for advanced students in colleges 
and universities. 

Rev. William Austin Smith has been ap- 
pointed editor of the Churchman ( New 
York ). 

The London Athenaeum, which has become 
a monthly since the war began, and which 
recently lost its editor, Vernon Randall, who 
has joined the staff of the Saturday Review, 
has been bought by Arnold Rowntree, M. P., 
who hopes to restore its former prestige. 


The Poetry Review Company has in 
preparation a series of volumes upon con- 
temporary American poets: Bliss Carman, 
Anna Hempstead Branch, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, George Edward Woodberry, Jose- 
phine Preston Peabody, George Sterling, Ed- 
gar Lee Masters, Amy Lowell, Richard Le 
Gallienne, Robert Frost, James Oppenheim, 
and Percy MacKaye. 

In “Tricks of the Trade,” published by 
Martin Secker ( London ), J. C. Squire pro- 
vides some excellent examples of the art of 
parody. 

The June number of the Southern Woman's 
Magazine, removed from Nashville, is issued 
from St. Louis, where the publication office 
is at the corner of Ninth and Walnut streets. 

The famous English publishing house of 
Smith, Elder, & Co., which: has published the 
Cornhill Magazine, has been taken over by 
John Murray, another famous publisher. The 
Murray house is one hundred and fifty years 
old. 

William De Morgan left to his widow 
property of the gross value of £3,953. 

Miss Helen J. Sanborn died in Somerville, 
Mass., April 26, aged fifty-nine. 

Eleanor C. Donnelly died at West Chester, 
Penn., May 1, aged seventy-nine. 

Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart died in New 
York May 7, aged fifty-seven. 

A. S. Van Westram died in New York May 
19, aged fifty-one. 

Mason A. Walton died at Gloucester, Mass.. 
May 21, aged seventy-nine. 

Dr. W. A. Mowry died at Hyde Park,. 
Mass., May 22, aged eighty-seven. 

Edward Cary died in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 
23, aged seventy-seven. 

Colonel William C. Church died in New 
York May 23, aged eighty years. 

Rev. Forbes Alexander Phillips ( “Athol 
Forbes” ) died at Great Yarmouth, England, 
May 20, aged fifty-one. 

William J. Lampton died in New York May 
30, aged fifty-eight. 
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"METHODS. (OF AUTHORS 


Methods of Authors. By Ds Huco Ericusax. 
170 pp Cloth, $1.00. 


rs of Time and Place. 
— of Work. 


Not only all who write, but all ‘ike read, are interested to 
know how preregies. a theirs work, tosee them 
ong and to be informed about the 
‘Of the masterpieces of the world’s " 

who read, a oe pte a is pemreating, be 
ove ; 


tht aloyment of the books they 
, itis valuable, because it gives them 


@vailable in the literary art, and 
how their own literary work may be 
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and entertaining book 

: we as the reader will find 

of the maturia! for the book has been 

authors themselves, and the rest bas 

authentic sources. Not only American and 

, bat the writers of France, saletggg and other 

European countries. are included in the work. There is hardly 

& page in the book ergpeey ok, ae peers suggestion to 

students of au those who read it simply tor eater- 
tainment will find it full of pore interest. 


Bont, poctpaid, on recerpt of price. Address: — 
THE WRITER PUBLISHING Co., 
P. 0. Bex 1985, Boston, Mass 
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Notable Numbers of THE win gi : 


“STYLE IN BL eg i in ‘all |e Tae 


t post-paid on re- 
eat Ghose 


TES PATER’S Ps pd ON an hee ee ° 
plete in 5 anuary, * Sent post- 
paid on receipt of team banise. 


IN ENGLISI aes Essay “ON STYLE 
ENGLISH ” in full in Tes Warez 
ae Baa, 1898. Sent post-paid on receipt of fifteen 


5 Pee ER ON “ THE ART 
oF Pico " in jn. gs Ps Warrer for Angust, 
on receipt of fifteen cents. 


“HENRY JAMES ON “THE ART OF 
a se “2 . opiy for September, 
1899. on receipt of fifteen cents. 
Peomeet OF SIYLE™ in ss ON “THE 
Warren for “August ee Tas 

oa re 


dit Ue TCOMB COMB RILEY MEMOBAAL 
= Fo ay » mtg. Sent, 


“THE WRITER” FOR JANUARY. 
Tae Waiter’s Drasoreny . OF Pratoprcars.- Ix- 
, by L. E. Eubanks. 
LEA feomtat 2 A Gr VIII, Ar- 
4 0g Be in Maga- 
ers from 
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THe pope Bn 
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